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NOTES AND NEWS 



The following extracts are from the address of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
president of the section for anthropology, before the British Association: 
" As a student of Mediterranean races and a frequent observer of their 
actual representatives, I have often been struck by the persistent domi- 
nance of femininity in their conception of the divine, and equally 
by the distinction which that fact makes between their instinctive creeds 
and those of other races domiciled contiguous to them, but round an 
outer radius. In fact, it would not be difficult to draw a broad frontier 
line at a certain distance inland round the Mediterranean area from 
the Atlantic to the African deserts, within which a goddess has always 
reigned supreme in the hearts of the unsophisticated folk, with a god 
occupying only a subordinate, and often demonstrably a less primeval, 
throne; while without it the god has been dominant and the feminine 
divinity secondary. Within the frontier lie the peninsular and other 
littoral districts with a broad hinterland of mountainous or hilly regions. 
With the great continental plains begins the outer and contrasted circle. 
The predominance of a great nature goddess among all the races of the 
East Mediterranean basin in the earliest historic time is well known; 
and to what had been ascertained of her among the Semites, under her 
many names, Tanith, Al-Lat, Baalit, Ishtar, Atta, Ashtaroth — these last 
but variants of one appellation; among the Nilotic peoples also under 
many names, e. g., Neith and Isis; among the Anatolian races as the 
Great Mother, Kybele, Ma, and the unknown ' Hittite ' title ; among the 
historic inhabitants of Greece and the iEgean as Bhea, Artemis, Brito- 
martis, and a score of other appellations ; among the Italic tribes as Diana 
or local variants, there has been added latterly the discovery that a goddess 
of character and attributes readily to be compared with those of the 
nature deity in various parts of the surrounding area was dominant in 
the religion of that important artistic race which occupied the iEgean in 
the prehistoric age, and had so much influence on the momentous civiliza- 
tion of its later time — that race which has been rescued from long 
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oblivion by Schliemann in Greece and Troy, and by Evans and others in 
the Isles. The more we learn of this great nature or mother goddess, the 
more primeval and predominant is the position she is seen to hold. All 
round the Eastern Mediterranean she was before all created things: she 
became the mother of a son by spontaneous generation or some other 
process independent of the male — an idea, it may be remarked, which 
presents no impossibility to the minds of very primitive races, some of 
whom even at this day do not connect fertilization and conception as 
cause and effect. With her son she produced all life : she gave her son' 
to the humanity so created, and humanity killed him that it might live; 
he revived and returned again to his mother, was again killed, and so 
the cycle of the seasons revolved. So far as concerns him in all his 
avatars Mr. Frazer's book may be consulted. As for her, a woman still 
holds the same place in the religious belief -of the old races of the same 
region, wherever they have escaped assimilation by conquering races and 
faiths from beyond the border. Hear any Greek or Italian peasant in a 
moment of excitement or danger. He calls on no Person of the Trinity, 
but on the Virgin. For him her power does not come from her mother- 
hood of her Son. Indeed, I have known Christian countrymen of a West 
Anatolian valley to whom that motherhood was evidently unknown, and 
when spoken of remained without interest or significance. She is a self- 
sufficient, independent embodiment of divinity, to whom the ruder folk 
of Mediterranean lands offer their prayers and pay their vows alone. She 
and no other is beseeched to grant increase and fertility; she and no 
other is credited with the highest direction of human affairs. But to say, 
as so often is said, that, for instance, in Greek lands the Panaghia is 
simply a survival of Artemis or Aphrodite under another name, is to 
convey a false impression. She stands for the same principle of divinity 
as they; she has taken on, as I shall point out presently, even the feasts 
and the ritual of her predecessor; and she has often made peculiarly her 
own the spots especially sacred to the earlier mother-goddess. But, as I 
take it, she is not worshiped now in Ephesus or Cyprus merely because 
there was once a dominant cult of Artemis or Aphrodite in those places, 
but because to the peoples of a wide Mediterranean region it is still, as 
it always was, a religious necessity to embody their idea of divinity in 
the feminine; and I would state the relation of the Christian Virgin- 
Goddess to the pagan one rather in this way — that, coming from without, 
she gained acceptance at once for herself, and probably also, in a great 
measure, gained acceptance for the whole creed with which she was con- 
nected, because she offered a possible personification of the same prin- 
ciple which had always been dominant in the local religion. . . . The 
particularism, which communities — village, tribal, urban, and even 
national — display all the world over, has had, of course, much to do 
with local persistence of sanctity. A small body, blessed with a private 
deity of its very own for uncounted centuries, who has been identified 
with its particular interests, and has favored it in its multifarious local 
feuds, will not readily resign it for a deity of more general jurisdiction. 
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If it accepts the Christian Virgin in place of a pagan goddess, she will 
be the Virgin of that particular community, unconnected with any 
other Virgin, and in full sympathy with the insults which Latin 
peasants, for example, will heap upon the Madonna of the rival village 
across the valley. Indeed, an indistinctive distrust of and disinclination 
to accept an impartial god is characteristic of all imperfect humanity, and 
lies beneath the sectarianism which has been promptly and continuously 
developed within the pale of all the great universal religions — for instance, 
in both Islam and Christianity. The omnipresent, omniscient Deity is 
too far removed, too catholic, too vague. Man ever desires to focus 
divine attention on a smaller area, to establish for himself some prefer- 
ence in the eyes of his God; and, even when most anxious to bring the 
rest of the world into the fold, he often most jealously reserves to his 
own community the distinction of a chosen people." 

On the 23d of July a memorial service was held at Heidelberg in honor 
of Kuno Fischer. The address was by Professor Windelband, and from it 
we take the following information and comment: Fischer began as 
professor at Heidelberg in 1873, and his last official lecture was in 1903. 
He was the best exemplification in Germany of the professeur orateur, 
such as Victor Cousin. The early days of his professorial career fell at 
a time when philosophy seemed in Germany at a low ebb, and his work 
on Kant (1860) had the greatest influence in stimulating the neo-Kan- 
tianism so popular in Germany. Fischer's first published work bore the 
title 'Diotima' and was a study of the idea of the beautiful. It ap- 
peared in 1849. His only theoretical work was entitled ' Logik und 
Metaphysik ' (1865), in which the author sought to make the concept 
of development the most fundamental idea. At the age of almost eighty 
years he completed his ' History of Modern Philosophy ' with the volume 
on Hegel, and his last energies were given to putting in final shape his 
work on Faust. He was twice married, the first time to a French woman, 
the second time to a Danish woman, both of whom he outlived. He was 
bom on the 23d of July, 1824, and died, at Heidelberg, on July 4, 1907. 

Mr. Martin White, who has for some years endowed the teaching of 
sociology in the University of London, has now founded two professor- 
ships in that subject, one permanently and the other for a period of five 
years. The appointment to the permanent chair has not yet been made ; 
the other has been offered to and accepted by Dr. E. A. Westermarck, who 
has already held a lectureship in the subject at the university. Dr. 
A. C. Haddon has also been appointed university lecturer in ethnology 
for the session 1907-8 under the Martin White benefaction. 

According to statistics published in Science for August 30, the doc- 
torate in psychology was conferred upon ten candidates in 1907 by Ameri- 
can universities. The highest number for one year was twenty-one, in 
1905. Other years were as follows: 1898, eighteen; 1899, fifteen; 1900, 
nine; 1901, thirteen; 1902, eight; 1903, eighteen; 1904, ten; 1906, twelve. 

The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, to be held next year at Dublin, will open on September 2, under 
the presidency of Mr. Francis Darwin. 



